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CXxwpational Stress: 
Coping of Police and Iheir Spouses 

CXxx^tional stress situations are those in vAiich 
characteristics of, or events related to, the worlq)lace lead to 
individuals' ill health or welfare. Ihese environmental job 
situatiens are often labeled stressors, and the eitployees' 
reactions have been labeled strains. One of the basic issues in 
the occupational stress domain concerns coping, or ways in \*iicli 
the individual can attenpt to deal with the job stressors to ward 
off the aversive strains. 

The theoretical and empirical literature on coping is more 
extensive in stress research domains other than job or 
occupational stress, particularly in the so-called life stress 
domain. Even in that more extensive literature, there is no 
clear agreement regarding the types of activities that constitute 
coping (Kessler, Price, & Wortman, 1985) . As noted by Kessler, 
et al., even in the life stress research literature there have 
only been a handful of studies of coping and stress conducted 
with "normal" populations (as opposed to clinical populations) . 
Regarding coping with general life stress, "despite the 
enthusiasm and interest that have been shown for the construct of 
coping, we have just barely begun to scratch the surface" 
(Kessler, et al., 1985, p. 559). Regarding coping with 
occupational stress / we knew even less at present. 

In an effort to consider the occupational stress and coping 
activities in a more conplete and realistic way than has been 
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done before, we examined both workers • and their spouses^ stress- 
related responses. Occupational stress studies in the past have 
not done this, in spite of occasional calls for a more cortplete 
examination of enployees* work and non-work situations in order 
to understand their work-related responses (e.g., Zedeck, 19 ) . 
Payne, JicJc, & Burke (1982) , for exanple, have alluded to a 
needed research focus on the spouses of people in stressful 
occupations. The present study investigates several issues 
related to coping in a normal population of people eitployed in an 
purportedy stressful occupation, police officers (e.g. , Gaines i 
Jermier, 1983; Kaufinann & Beehr, 1989). In addition, the stress- 
and coping-related activities of these employees* spouses were 
studied . 

The Structure of Coping with Occupational Stress 

The first issue concerns the nature or types of coping 
activities in which people engage v*ien confronted with 
occupational stress. The few previous occupational stress coping 
studies cannot be said to have resolved this issue, but it has 
been noted (e.g., Dewe & Guest, 1990) that one of the most 
popular typologies is the problem-focused and emotion-focused 
dichotomy identified by Lazarus and his colleagues (e.g., 
Lazarus, 1966; Folkman & Lazarus, 1980) . It also has the 
advantage of parsimony, because it is probably the sinplest 
typology. 

Problem-focused coping consists of activities amed at 
managing and improving the stressful situation or stressor, while 
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emotion-focused coping is evident vrfien the person atteirpts to 
reduce directly the emotional strain ej^^erienced* This dichotomy 
is perhaps both the siirplest and best-^known typology of coping 
activities. Althou^ the lack of consensus in the literature led 
us to develc^ enpirical measures of ccping based on the 
preliirdnary discussions with people in the occupation being 
studied, we interpreted the coping activities discovered in this 
study according to this well-knavn dichotory. 

One particular coping activity examinc3d in the present study 
is the enployee's use of religion. Glasgow (1986) mentions this 
as a potential coping strategy, but it has been entirely ignored 
in the research on coping with occupational stress. Activities 
that are mystical, such as meditation, have been studied for 
potential coping success (Frew, 1974), and activities with the 
trappings of science such as relaxation training and biofeedback 
(e.g. , Ganster, Mayes, Siine, & Iharp, 1982) have been ncted for a 
long time in the job stress research literature for their 
potential strain-reducing effects. Religion, a topic far better 
known and more often engaged in by enployees, has been ignored, 
however. One might sunnise that this is due to it being a 
somewhat taboo topic for research and even discussion. Yet it is 
easy to argue that some religious activities could have a 
soothing and comforting effect on people. Therefore, turning to 
religion was included in the present study as a potential coping 
strategy. 

Meditation, relaxation, and biofeedback are more likely than 
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religion to be used as treatments irrplenvented by third party 
professionals, sametimes witti the si:$port of the enployer. Thus, 
experts in these techniques mi^t be hired, paid either by the 
eirployer or enployee, to rid the stressed eitployees of the 
aversive conseqeuiKes of their ocx:upational stress. Ihese might 
not, therefore, be coping techniques of the eamplovee , strictly 
speaking. Religion, on the other hand, is itore likely to be a 
coping activity than a treatment iirplemented by the eirployer. In 
fact, an eirployer promotiny religion to eirployees for purposes of 
reducing occupational stress is not likely to be acceptable in 
our society. The eirployee himself or herself is -che one to 
iirplement this strategy, consistent with most definitions of 
coping. 

The Potential Effectiveness of Various Coping Activities 
The basic premise of coping is that it consists of 
activities with the potential for, or in which the person engages 
with the intent of, reducing the negative effects of stress. 
Some types of coping aire more likely than others to be successful 
at this, however. It has been noted that there is a bias in the 
literature favoring the effectiveness of problem-focused coping 
activities, but there is little evidence to support or discredit 
this bias (Kuhlmann, 1990; Menaghan & Merves, 1984). Again 
within the domain of occupational stress in particular, this is 
also very true. Ihis was a second issue addressed here. 
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Relationships between Copim Activities of Employees and their 
Spouses 

Coping activities cf enployees e3q)eriencing jcd^-related 
stress, like any behavior, can be prcBtoted or constrained by 
otheir iirportant pecple in the immediate environment. In 
partiajlar, it is possible that ceding activities of one spouse 
are related to the coping activities of the other. A systems 
theory perspective suggests that these would not be independent 
activities. Therefore if one seeks to understand tlie coping 
activities of an enployee e)q)eriencing job stress, a larger 
perspective might be valuable. 

A birds'-of-a-feather, selection type of hypothesis, for 
exairple, might propose that spouses will tend to use similar 
coping strategies v*ien they encounter stress. On the other hand, 
it seems just as likely that behaviors of such closely 
interacting people become conplementary in some ways. It is 
possible that conplementary roles are played, for exairple in 
which one spouse becomes the more active or stronger person and 
the other the more passive or weaker one. The stronger person 
will keep a stiff i^per lip under stress, perhaps dealing with it 
head on (choosing a problem-focused strategy) , v4iile the weaker 
one will became more emotional and engage in emotion-oriented 
strategies. The dependent nature of intact couples' behaviors 
seems to suggest potential relationships between their typical 
coping activities, but it is currenlty unknown how an enployees* 
coping responses might be part of a larger set of coping 
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behaviors in which a coi?)le engages. 

The Potential Effects of ttie Coping Activities of the Employee on 
the Spouse and vice-Versa 

Conceiving the enployee and the spow^ as a system also 
suggests that the coping activities of one might affect the 
strains of the other. Ihe enployee's cwn ccping atteirpts mi<^t 
be less effective (or more) because of the activities in v^iich 
the spouse is engaging. One scenario would find the eirployee's 
seemingly wise coping activities not effective in dealing with 
his or her occupational stress because of the spousss* 
simultaneously engaged coping activities. Examination of the 
enployees' activities alone would promote an incaiplete picture 
of the occL^tional stress situation. Again, there is no 
previous eirpirical research on to topic on vfliich to draw 
conclusions. 

Method 

Sample 

A large city police department in the Eastern US and a 
suburban county department in the same state provided voluntary 
participants for the study. In the county, all 540 patrol 
officers and sergeants on tlie roster were sanpled. Ihree hundred 
eleven responded for a response rate of 58%. Nearly all (439) of 
their spouses were included in the saiiple (a few officers 
requested that we not include their spouses) , and 282 responded 
for a response rate of 64%. 

The city department was much larger and was sairpled 
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differently. Female and black officers conprised minorities in 
the department, and in order to obtain a large enough sajtple for 
some analyses in the larger study, they were "oversairpled." A 
total of 735 officers were selected randomly (except for the 226 
female officers, all of v*iam were included) , and 368 responded 
for a 50 % response rate. Then all 279 black officers were 
included in a si:5>plementary one-time mailing made on the 
researchers' behalf by a black officers' organization. Forty- 
six (17%) more officers in the black si^plementary sairple 
responded, yielding a final number of 728 officers in both sites. 
In the city department, there were 441 spo»ises in the sanple, and 
197 responded for a response rate of 45%. Thus, there were a 
total of 479 spouses in the data. 

The present study, hovever, focused on a unique subset of 
the married officers and their spouses. In order to assure 
security of the officers' identities the questionnaires were 
anonymous, and there was no direct way of matching each officer's 
questionnaire with his or her spouse's questionnaire. By 
examining responses to specific key biodata qu^^ions on the 
questionnaires of spouses and those officers who reported that 
they were married, however, matches of officers and their spouses 
were possible for 177 couples. 

The biodata questions on which matches were required were 
(1) numbers of children broken down by their sexes, currently 
living with the respondent, (2) ages of children currently living 
with the respondent, (3) the officer's parents being divorced 
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and the spouse reporting that his/her spouse's parents were 
divorced, (4) the educational level of the officer and the 
spouse's report of his/her spouse's educational level, (5) the 
data of marriage as reported by both officer and spouse, and (6) 
the officer's age and the spouse's report of his/her spouse's 
data of birth. VJhen only one married officer and only one spouse 
had identical answers on all of these questions, they were 
considered to be a match, that is to be married to each other. 
These matched and married coi^^les conprised the data for most of 
the present study. Even though these couples could be matched 
with a high degree of certainty, they still retained their 
anonymity; that is, the researchers had no way of knowing the 
identities of either person. 

Ihe couples had been married for an average of 7.5 years 
(SD=5.1 years) . Demographics of the matched police and their 
spouses are in Tables 1 and 2, respectively. 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 



Procedures 

All policer officer questionnaires were administered through 
departmental mail, and all spouse questionnaires were 
administered via mail to their homes. The questions on the 
spouse questionnaire were identical or as closely parallel to 
those on the police questionnaire as possible for all relevant 
questions. Questions on the police questionnaire with no 
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possible parallel on the spouse questionnairie were omitted from 
the spouse questionnaire. There were two versions of the 
questionnaire for police officers, and the of f icers- were randomly 
assigned to one or the other. 

The only difference to the two police questionnaires was the 
short vignette lead-in to the questions about potential coping 
activities. Ihe vignette described a stressful situation that 
might be common to these officers. In survey research about 
cxDping, it hpis been recomraended that r^rts of coping activities 
be made in response to stressor stimuli sudi as these; research 
measuring activities that could be coping but that are not 
clearly elicited in response to stressors leads to particularly 
cjnbiguous results (e.g. , REFERENCE) . 

Half of the married officers described their coping 
activities in response to a vignette describing a potently ly 
stressful work situation, and the other half answered the same 
items in response to a vignette describing a combination of work 
and home stressors. Ihe spouses all responded to a vignette 
soraevdiat paralleling the second vignette. Ihat is, a situation 
is described in whi.ch both the officer and spouse have had 
dif f j.cult days and the spouse has tilings that demand the 
officer's immediate attention even though the officer does not 
want to be botliered by them. 
Measures 

Coping . Discussions about people's ccping strategies assume 
that coping is ofteji intentional (e.g., Schuler, 1985). Lazarus 
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and others (e.g., Folkman & lazarus, 1980; lazarus, 1966) argue, 
for exanple, that pecple appraise their situation before 
iinplementing cqjing strategies, consistent witli this, research 
has usually assumed that pecple are at least aware of their 
coping activities (Kessler, et al., 1985). Because of this and 
because some coping activities are not easily knowable by others 
(i.e., they are intra-psychic; Dewe & Guest, 1990), self-reports 
of coping seem appropriate. 

The coping items are displayed in al±reviated form in the 
factor analysis tables for police (Table 4) and spouses (Table 
3) . They were answered on a seven-point, "never" to "always" 
scale. Five coping measures were formed by taking the means of 
the items for each index for both police and spouses, and they 
were labeled problem-focused (M=4.68, 4.49; SD=.99, 1.10; 
alpha=.66, .64 for police ana spouses, respectively), avoidance 
(rt=4.29, 3.99; SD=.93, 1.11; alpha=.63, .71 for police and 
spouses, respectively), rugged individualism (M=4.49, 4.27; 
SD=1.27, 1.49; alpha=.51, .42) for police and spouses, 
respectively), turning to religion (M=3.13, 3.28; SD=l.t7, 1.89; 
alpha=.91, .91 for police and spouses, respectively), and self- 
blame (M=3.72, 3.65; SI>1.05, 1.23; alpha=.45, .65, for police 
and spouses, respectively) . 



Insert Tables 3 and 4 about here 



Outcomes or strains . Po]ice questionnaires measured nine 
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potential stress outcome or strain variables: assignment 
satisfaction, e5^)erienced stress, suicide thco^ts, drinking, 
divorce potential, soinatic carplaints, emotional ejdiaustion, and 
depersonalization, and somatic conplaints. Two of these are 
particularly new in research on oocLpatioral stress, although 
they have been discussed in the popular press as outcomes of 
occupational stress: suicide and divorce. As with religion as a 
coping technique, these may have been considered off-rimits or 
taboo by past job stress researchers, but they are potentially 
valuable outcome variables in the present study, Ihe use of 
enployees' spouses as second respondents allows an iixiependent 
assessment of the divorce potential of these couples, and the 
likely existence of weapons in the home (officers' service 
revolvers, if not their own weapons in addition) make suicide 
especially easy to inplement. 

Assignment satisfaction (M=3.55, SI>=1.42, alpha=.41) was the 
mean of responses to two items: "All in all, how satisfied are 
you with. • .current assignment," and "All in all, how satisfied 
are you with. . .promotional opportunities," answered on a seven- 
point, "very dissatisfied" to "very satisfied" scale. 

All of the other police stress outcanes were measured on the 
seven-point, "never" to "always" scale. E>q)erienced stress 
(M=4.18, SD=1.13, alplia=.57) was the mean of responses to three 
items: "How often during the last 6 months have you e^q^erienced 
stress from:" "the departiwent, " "the street," and "home." 
Suicide thoughts (M=1.56, SD=1.07) were measured by the item, 
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"During the last six inonths how often have you thougjit about 
committing suicide. Drinking behavior (M=1.98^ SD=1.33, 
alpha=#83) was itieasured by the inean of three items: "During the 
last six ironths how often" followed by "did you ever worry or 
feel guilty about your alcdiol consuirption," "did you ever drink 
more than you planned," and "did you have periods v*ien you could 
not remeiiiber vtet happened v^en you were drinking." Divorce 
potential (M=2.13, SD=1.05, alpha=.81) was the mecui of five 
items: "How often have yo and your mate seriously suggested the 
idea of divorce or permanently splitting up since you joined the 
force, " "how often have you discussed divorce or separation with 
a close friend since joining the force ," •'Many pecple worrier 
whether their marriage/relationship is working out. Have you 
ever thought your marriage/relationship mx^t be in trouble since 
vou joined the force ." "How often have you consulted an attorney 
about a divorce since you joined the force," and "Overall, how 
often do you think that things between you and your spouse/mate 
are going well" (reversed item) . 

Somatic catplaints (M=2.36, SD=.92, alpha=.81) were measured 
by the responses regarding the frequency of the e>q)erience of 14 
symptoms during the prior six months. These included troubles 
with circulatory system, gastrointestinal system, and bacJcache, 
among others. 

Emotional exhaustion (M=3.89, SD=1,36, alpha=.88) and 
depersonalization (a way of thinkirg about and treating citizens; 
M=3.74, SD=1.31, alpha=.87) were measured by the burnout scale of 
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Maslach and Jackson (1981) ., 

The strain or outcome variables for the spouses were four of 
those from the police questionnaire, with modification to fit 
spouses: assignment satisfaction (spouse's satisfaction with the 
assignment and prcmotional opportunities of the officer; M=3.57, 
SD=1.32, alFha=.45), experienced stress (from the officer's work, 
from the spouse's own work if any, and from the home or family; 
M=4.10, SD=1.30, alEiia=.56), drinking behavior (worrying about 
cLLcohol consunption, drinking more Chan planned, and loss of 
memory when drinking; M=1.34, SD=.74, alpn3=.90) , and divorce 
potential (serious suggestions of divorce, discussion of divorce 
with a friend, relationship in trouble, consulting an attorney, 
and overall how things are going; M=2.08, SD=1.19, alpha=.92) . 
Analyses 

Separate principle components factor analyses with oblique 
rotations were coiputed for police and their spouses on the the 
coping items in order to determine the structure of coping 
activities used. Identical indices for police and spouse coping 
were then formed and analyzed via correlations and multiple 
regressions predicting strains or outcomes s^aarately for police 
and spouses. Hierarchical regressions were caiputed with problem 
focused coping entered as the final predictor, because of its 
theoretically superior properties. Ihis allowed the 
determination of the effects of problem focused coping after the 
other four types of coping were accounted for. 

In addition to examination of the links between police and 



spouses 'coping activities with their cwn strains, the links 
between police and their spouses' coping activities were examined 
with correlations and multiple regressions to determine the 
extent to which the ccping activities of married couples were 
parallel, eitlier by being similar or ccarplementary. 

Finally, correlations and multiple regressions also were 
eirployed to examine the extent to v^iich one spouses' coping 
activities mi^t be related to the other spouses' strains. 

Results 

Structure of Coping Activities 

The factor analyses of coping activities of police and 
spouses were conputed on the entire, larger sanples because of 
the relatively limited number of cases (177) in the matched 
sanples. In order to conpare coping acrc^ the two samples, one 
aim was to construct identical coping indices for both police and 
spouses. 

Although the sets of coping factors for these two sanples 
were not identical, five of them were conceptually similar. The 
spouses' factors (Table 3) was sli(^tly cleaner than the police 
officers' factors, having fewer cross-loadings. In each 
analysis, six factors were rotated based on their eigenvalues 
being greater than one. The six factors accounted for almost 
equal amounts of variance in each sanple (56*1% and 56.5% of the 
cumulative variance for the police and spouses, respectively) . 
For each sanple, coping factors labeled problem-focused, 
avoidance, rugged individiualism, turning to religion, and self- 



blame were formed. The other factor in each analysis was 
difficult to interpret and inconsistent between the two sanples. 
An index based on this factor was not used in further analyses^ 
and it was left unnamed. 

Five identical coping indices for the police and spouses 
were formed from the items indicated by the rectangles in Tables 
3 and 4, Ihese five indices were determined by a canbination of 
both factor loadings and rational judgment. Two items that did 
not load on the same factor in both sanples were eliminated; and 
rational judgments were used to determine the more appropriate 
index for two other items. Ihese indices were very congruent 
with the results of the factor analysis of the spouse data and 
were also congruent with the results of the factor analysis of 
the police data with the possible exception of the self-blame 
index. 

Table 5 contains the zero-order correlations among all 
copinj and strain variables for both police and spouses. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Relation of Copincr strategies to Strains within Police and Spouse 
Samples 

Correlations , As predicted; problem-focused coping was, in 
general; negatively related to strains among police officers 
(Table 5) . This was the case for the officers' somatic 
complaints; emotional exhaustion; depersonalization; and tlioughts 
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of suicide. These were precisely the strains not lueasured in the 
spouse saiiple; however. Problem-focused coping among their 
spouses was related to assignment satisfaction and divorce 
potential, both in the e^q^ected direction. Prctolem-focused 
coping did not appear to be helpful in dealing with drinking or 
e:q)erienced stress in either sanple. 

Regarding the emotion-focused coping strategies among 
police, there were a few interesting results cilso. Rugged 
individualism, a coping strategy that would seem consistent with 
the macho police image, was positively related to drinking, 
perliaps further reinforcing image (Table 5) • Contrary to 
expectations, the two significant correlations with avoidance 
coping were in the direction indicating that avoidance could have 
a favorable influence on somatic coiplaints and thoughts of 
suicide. The five significant correlations between self -blame as 
a coping techniqe and police strains were all in the e:^)ected 
direction, indicating a potential aversive influence on strains. 

Problem focused coping strategies of spouses also had 
potentially good effects on their strains, and the use of 
religion as a coping strategy was negatively related to drinking 
behavior and experienoed stress (Table 5) . 

Multiple Recrressions . Tables 6 and 7 summarize these 
results with multiple regressions. In each of these tables, each 
strain of the police officer or the spouse has been regressed on 
all of the coping strategies of that person. In Table 6, the 
police strain predicted most strongly by the coping strategies is 
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somatic cxDirplaints (R = .38, p<.01) , with drinfcmg behavior (R = 
.33, p<.05) and depersonalization of citizens (R = .33, p<.05) 
next. The officers' use of rugged individualism and self -blame 
appear to be particularly ineffective cxping techniques. Rugged 
individualism is positively related to drinking behavior and both 
burnout indices (emotional e^diaustion and depersonalization) . 
Self-blame is positively related to experienced stress, somatic 
complaints, and divorce potential. Only for drinking behavior 
and somatic conplaints did inore than one coping technique have a 
significant effect. 

Conparing the multiple R's in Table 6 with the strongest 
corresponding correlation in Table 5 (i^e., the strongest 
correlation between one of the strains and a ceding strategy with 
the multiple R between the same strain and all of the coping 
strategies) , it is apparent that there is no increase in strength 
of the relationship between divorce potential and coping to be 
obtained by adding multiple coping activities over the single 
best one, self --blame {r=.2B in Table 5; R==.29 in Table 6) . There 
is some increase in predictive pov/er obtained, however, by adding 
multiple coping strategies for the prediction of police drinking 
behaviors, somatic ccirplaints, emotional e^diaustion, 
depersonalization, and suicide thoughts. 

Regarding the regressions of the spouses • strains on their 
own coping techniques. Table 7 shows that, in contrast to the 
results for the police officers, none of the multiple regressions 
were significant. Consistent with their correlations, the 
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relationships of prtA)lem-f ocused coping and divorce potential and 
of religion with drinking were negative, however* 

Overall, the regressions were not very SL?:portive of the 
idea that the spouses use multiple coping activities that can 
have additive effects on their strains, but this effect did 
appear possible for the police officers. 

Relations between Coping Strategies Used bv Police and Spouses 

Table 5 also shows the correlations between the coping 
stj.ategies of police and those of their spouses. Of these 25 
correlations, five are significant, ihe pattern of the 
significant correlations is strUdng. Three of the five 
correlations on the diagonal, that is correlations between police 
coping strategies and the saitve spouse strategies, were 
significant, while the number of significant off -diagonal 
correlations was no more than would be expected by chance (only 
one of the 20 off -diagonal correlations was significant) . This 
supports the idea that a police officer and his or her spouse do 
tend to cope in the same manner rather than in conplementary 
manners. 

Relations between One Spouse's Coping Strategies and the Other 
Spouse's Strains 

Spouses' Strains and officers' Coping Strategies . There 
were only a few significant correlations between spouses' strains 
and the officers' coping strategies (Table 5) . Police using 
problem-focused coping had spouses vdio reported being more 
satisfied with the officers' assignment, and police using 
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religion as a ccping strategy had spouses wlio drank less and 
ejqjerienced less stress. All of these relatiOi-^ships were in the 
direction consistent with the contention that officers • coping 
techniques mi^t have beneficial effects on spouses. 

Table 8 contains multiple regression results of the same 
data. None of the multiple regressions were significant, and it 
is unlikely that the police officers' use of multiple coping 
strategies would have greater effects on spouses* strains than 
the single best coping predictor alone. 

Officers' Strains and Spouses' Coping Strategies . Eight of 
the forty correlations between police officers' strains and their 
spouses' coping strategies were significant (Table 5). Spouses' 
use of religion for coping was related to more officers' strains 
than any other coping strategy. Spouses' use of religion to cope 
with their own stress was negatively related the officers' 
ejq)erienced stress, divorce potential, emotional erfiaustion, and 
depersonalization. Spouses' use of problem-focused coping 
strategies was negatively related to police ratings of divorce 
potent icil and police thoughts about suicide. Spouses' use of 
avoidance in order to cope with stress was positively related to 
officers' somatic cotplaints. 

Table 9 contains multiple regression results for the same 
relationships. Three of the eight multiple regressions were 
significant, those with combinations of spouses' coping 
activities predictixig otficers' ratings of divorced potential, 
somatic complaints, and emotional e^diaustion. All three of these 
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inultiple R's appecir to be stronger than the single strongest 
correlation between the corresponding officer strain any one of 
the spouses ' ccping strategies (Table 5) , si:5>porting the idea 
that multiple coping strategies b>^ spouses mi^^t have stronger 
effects on officers' strains than any single spouse coping 
strategy. 

It is inportant to note that both of the spouse coping 
strategies with significant effects on officers' strains 
(avoidance and rugged individualism) were related in a manner 
suggesting that they might make the officers' somatic syiqptoms 
worse rather than better. Furthermore, of these, spouses' use of 
rugged individualism did not have a significant zero-order 
relationship with somatic conplaints (Table 5) . It only had an 
effect on somatic conplaints when the effects of the other spouse 
coping strategies were controlled. 

Special Issues: Divorce and Suicide as Potential Strains 

The relationships of the divorce tential of both police 
and their spouses and the suicide thougnts of the officers were 
not delineated any better by the multiple regressions than by the 
zero-order correlations; therefore, the results in Table 5 are 
the focus of this section* 

Divorce Potential s The divorce potential of police officers 
was positively related to their own use of self-blame as a coping 
technique, while the divorce potential as rated by the spouses 
was negatively related to their own use of problem-coping. The 
spouses' ratings of divorce potential was not related to any 



cxjping strategy by police, while the divorce potential as rated 
by police was negatively related to problem-focused coping and 
religion of spouses. Overall, prcblem-focused ceding of spouses 
appeared to have the most consistent potential to reduce the 
divorce potential of these cables. 

The divorce potential ratings of police officers were 
related to every strain of both police and spouses, perhaps 
indicating that it is part of a syndrome of strain that 
transcends the individual .to the intact cotple. Ihere was strong 
agreement between the spouse and officer regarding the likelihood 
of divorce (r=.58), probably indicating some validity for this 
rating, ihe divorce potential ratings of spouses were fairly 
strongly related to their own experienced stress (r=.44) , but not 
to the other spouse strains. It was related to half of the 
officers* strains. 

Suicide Ihouctfits . Police officers' thou^ts about 
committing suicide were related only to two of their coping 
strategies, problem-focused and avoidance ccping (Table 5) . In 
both cases, the relationships were negative, consistent with the 
idea that these forms of coping by officers might reduce their 
tendencies to consider suicide. Officers' thou^ts of suicide 
were also relaated to one spouse coping strategy, problem- focused 
coping. 

Suicide thoughts were related to all of the officers' other 
strains, the strongest relationship being with emotional 
exhaustion (r=.40), and the weakest with somatic complaints 
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(r=,17). 

Strikingly but quite unexpectedly^ the strongest 
relationship the officers' suicide thou^ts had with any other 
variable was with spouses' satisfaction with the officers' 
current assignment (r=.59). 

Special Issues: Religion as a Potential Coping Strategy 

Police officer and spouse uses of religion in coping with 
stressful situations tend to go together (r=,42; Table 5) • This 
could be a result of the natural selection of mates vdio share 
similar religious tendencies. For both the officer and the 
spouse ; the use of religion as a ceding technique was positively 
related to the usets of two otlier coping techniques by these 
people, problem-focused and avoidance coping. In addition, for 
police officers only, it was related to t^heir use of rugged 
individualism as a coping technique. 

Ihe use of religion by police officers seemed to have no 
possible effect on their own strains, because it was not related 
to any of them (Table 5) . The spouses'' use of religion for 
coping, however, was related to half of the strains of both 
officers and spouses (four of the ei^t officers' strains and two 
of the four spouse strains) . Thus, religion as a coping strategy 
appeared to have its potential effectiveness only when spouses 
used it and not when the police officers used it. 

Discussion 

There appeared to be five coping activities in which police 
and their spouses engage v^en they experience stress: problem- 
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focused ccping, rugged individualism, avoidance, religion, and 
self -blame. While the first one appeared to be (±Jviously problem 
focused, in the terms of the prctolem-focused and emotion-focused 
dichomoty, the others seem more li3cely to be emotion-focused. 

Ihe preference for problem-focused strategies that sometimes 
seems advocated was not entirely si^^rted by the data. While 
one^s prc±)lem- focused coping activities tended to be n^^gatively 
related to one^s strains (indicating potentially successful 
coping) , so were some of the emotion-focused activities. A 
particularly surprising relationship was negative one between 
avoidance and strains among the police officers. This suggests 
that avoidance of thinking about the stressful occupational 
situation mi(^t be useful in dealing with the strain. 

Religion seemed to have no effect, one way or the other, on 
the police officers* strains. Aside fran avoidance and religion, 
the officers* otner emotion-focused coping strategies (rugged 
individualism and self-blame) had the expected positive 
relationships with strains, suggesting they mi<^t make things 
worse rather than better. Rugged individualism was an especially 
interesting coping technique, considering the present sanple, 
police offic^^s^ One would e}5)ect the police culture to attract 
and promote this type of coping, but its only potential effect 
was on the officers' drinking behaviors, and the positive 
relationship there suggested that the officers who used rugged 
individualism tended to drink even more than those \^o did not. 
Thus, this coping style might actually be negative. 
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The spouses' ceding activities do not appear to have the 
same effects on their strains as the officers' coping techniques 
have on their own strains. The data are consistent with the idea 
that problem-focused cqping by thj spouse reduces the divorce 
potential, and that the use of religion reduces the likelihood of 
the spouse drinking and reporting e^q^erienc^ stress. What works 
for one spouse does not necessasrily work for the other. 
Iherefore, there is little reason for spouses to use the sanie 
coping activities. 

In spite of this, the spouses do tend to use the same coping 
acitivities. Th"^ . appeared to be true for three of the five 
coping strategies: problem-focused strategies, avoidance, and 
religion. This fits with the birc3s-of-a-feather or selection 
hypothesis about coi:5)les' coping. That is, likes may attract, 
and people tend to marry those vAio have similar coping 
preferences. This cannot, of course, be asserted with certainty, 
because the alternative interpretation that people start to use 
similcLT coping techniques after they live together. That is, 
people influence each other to react similarly in stressful 
situations. 

Another potential iitpact of spouses on each other in the 
family system is concerned with each party's reactions to the 
others' coping activities. It appears that problem-focused 
coping by officers might have a positive effect on their spouses' 
satisfaction with tlie officers' assignment, and that the spouses' 
use of problem-focused coping techniques could beneficially 
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affect three of the officers' strains. Prcblem-focused coping 
has often been recommended in as more effective for the person in 
the long term^ and it is therefore good to see that this strategy 
does not have aversive effects on spouse. In fact; it ini(^t even 
help that person in reducing their cwn strains. 

Regarding the emotion-focused ceding acitivites, only the 
officers' use of religion has the potential to affect spouses' 
strains, and this was in a beneficial direction — it was 
associated with less drinking and experienced stress by the 
spouse. Religion was also the emotion-focused coping activity of 
the spouse that had potentially beneficial effects on the most 
officers' strains. The spouses' use of avoidance and rugged 
individualism, however, were positively related to the officers' 
somatic corplaints and depersonalization respectively, suggesting 
that the spouses' attenpts to avoid theii* stress mi^t actually 
make things worse for the officers. Overall, there does appear 
to be some merit to the idea that one person's coping strategies 
might affect the others' strains, either beneficially or 
adversely. The only adverse effects come from some of the 
emotion-focused coping activities. 

Religion, the previously unstudied but probably frequently 
used coping strategy, emerged very clearly in the factor analysis 
of coping activities. There was a strong relationship between 
the officers' use of religion and the ^pousis' use of relgion for 
coping, indicating that this coping strategy might be strongly 
bcised in the family system and be a mutual or at least a mutually 
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reinforced activity. While religion as a ceding strategy is 
representative of the perhaps less ccmronly recoranended enotion- 
focused category of coping, it was generally beneficial v*ien it 
had effects. Police officers' use of religion ap^)eared to do 
them no good at all, but it mi^t have helped their spouses. In 
addition, the spouses use of religion had positive effects on 
both officers and spouses. Ifore research on religion as a 
strategy for coping with occi5>ational stress appears warranted. 

The other two seldom-researched issues examined here were 
the potential police officer strains, suicide thou^ts for police 
and divorce potential for both police and spouses. The results 
for these strains also suggested that they are worth pursuing in 
future research on occupational stress. 

In a study of stress among enployees and their spouses, the 
examination the divorce potential is especially enlightening. 
The divorce potential reported by the officers and by the spouses 
were strongly correlated, lending confidence in the validity of 
the data. Among the officers, no coping strategy had an apparent 
effect on their divorce potential except for self-blame, and its 
effect was deleterious. Blaming themselves for stressful 
problems made it more likely that their marriages were in 
trouble. Religion as a coping activity m.qt\t be expected to 
affect divorce potential because of the close bord between 
religion and marriage in our culture, but this was not a strong 
finding. Of the four possible relationships between the use of 
one of the spouses' usage of religion and one of their reports of 
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divorce potential, only one was significant. Ihe spoiases' use of 
problem-focused stress ccping was negatively related to their 
divorce potential ratings, indicating that divorce potential 
mi^t be responsive to this type of ceding by the spouse. 

Ihe other strain in this study that has not been studied 
previously in relation to occupational stress, the suicide 
potenticd of police officers, appeared to be potentially affected 
by officers' use of prc±>lem-focused ceding and one of their 
emotion-focused coping strategies — avoidance. Its strongest 
relationship with another variable, however, was iuie>5)ected- It 
was strongly and negatively correlated with the spouses' reports 
of being satisfied with the officers' current assignment. It is 
possible that officers with frequent thou^ts of suicide might 
blame their current for their problems, but that their spouses do 
this even more strongly. The present study could not examine the 
dynamics behind this relationship, but it ap^Dears to be an 
inportant area for future resecirch. Overall, the three stress- 
related topics that are discussed informally and in the popular 
press all appear to merit more systematic research attention. 
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Table 1. Police Sanple Demographics 



Males: 161 
Females: 16 

Whites: 167 
Blacks: 7 

Chicano/Mexican-Amer ican/H ispanic : 1 
Other: 2 

Age: M=32.1 years SD=5.0 years 

Years on force: ^^7.9 years SD=5.1 years 

Rank: Police Officer 161 
Sergeant 14 
Other 2 

Salary: M=$24,342 SD=$6443 

Education: M=two-year college degree; 2/3 had between some 
college and a 4 -year college degree. 
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Table 2. Spcsuse Sample Demographics 

Males: 16 
Females: 161 

Whites: 169 
Blacks: 7 

Chicano/Mexican-Americari/Hispanic: 1 
Other: 0 

Age: M=30.6 years SD=5.1 years 

EcJucation: M=two-year college degree; 2/3 had betweeii scane 
college and a 4-year college degree 
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Table 3 

Factor Analysis of Spouses' Coping Accivicies 



FACTORS 



Icem I II 

Problem 

Focused. Avoidance 


III 
Rugged 
Individualism 


rv 

Turn to 
Rel igion 


V 

Self- 
Blame 


VI 

(Unnamed) 


Try to figure out what 
what needs to change and 
do it 


.75 


-.05 


.08 


-.07 


-.05 


-.03 


Try to work it out with 
the other people involved 


.70 


-.16 


.06 


-.02 


-.23 


-.10 


Make a plan of action 
and follow it 


.70 


.02 


.01 


-.15 


.22 


. 10 



Avoid getting upset by -.07 
not thinking about it 

Try to act as if nothing -.17 
is bothering you 

Look for the silver ,30 
lining, so to speak; cry 
to look on the bright side 
of things 

Do something that takes .11 
your mind of the 
situat ion 

Make it known how you .09 
expect to be treated 

Make sure no one pushes -.08 
you around 

Do what you have to do -.02 
for yoursel f 

Rely on your faith in -.02 
God to se you through 

Think wh.it God would .05 
want you to do in this 
s ituat ion 

Pray or medicate .05 

Try to please everyone -.01 

Hope that if you wait -.21 
long enough , ch ings 
will turn out OK 



.69 



.67 



,60 



54 



-. 14 



.08 



21 



. 16 



.06 



29 

,35 



-.06 



-.05 



.05 



.04 



.82 



.82 



.45 



.03 

.00 

.03 
. 18 
.01 



-.02 



-.09 



18 



-.02 



.02 



.06 



.04 



.01 



-.15 



-.08 



-.03 



-.09 



.06 



,26 



-.01 



.02 



-. 17 



. 10 



-.11 



-.03 



.12 



-.89 


.06 


-.07 


-.90 


-.05 


.05 


-.89 


-.06 


.09 


.03 


-.66 


-. 18 


-.04 


-.51 


.09 
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Factor Analy sis of Spouses' Coping Activities - continued 

FACTORS 



I tern 



I 



III 



II 

P roblem Rugged 

Foe used Avoidance Individua 1 ism 



IV V 

Turn to Self- 

Rel igion Blame 

— i-.7Ar 



VI 

(Unnamed) 



Blame yourself .11 

Stay away £rom everyone; -.09 

you would want Co be 

alone 

D-ink .02 

Put Che siCuacion in .61 
perspeccive so Chings 
won'c look so bad 

Talk Co someone abouc .23 
how you are feeling 

Laugh ic off or joke .29 
abouC ic 

Yell and scream ac Che -.39 
family or spouse 

Eigenvalue 3 .87 

Cumulacive percenC 17.6 
va rianc e 



-.OA 
-.11 

.10 
.34 

-.17 

.30 

-.27 

2.35 
28.3 



-.16 
.04 

-.03 
-.02 

.42 

.03 

.34 

2.09 
37.8 



-.06 



-.01 

-.03 
-.13 

-.11 

.23 

-.04 

1.83 
46 .1 



-.25 

.19 
.18 

-.08 

-.17 

.23 

1 .27 
51.8 



.12 
.65 

.73 

-.08 

.06 

.23 

.24 

1.02 
56.5 
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Table 4 

Factor Analysis of Police Coping Accivicies 



Tt7 to figure ouC whaC 
needs Co change and do 
iC 

Try Co work it ouC wich 
Che oCher people 
invol ved 

Make a plan of accion 
and follow ic 

Avoid geccing upseC by 
noC Chinking abouC iC 

Try Co acC as if nothing 
is bothering you 

Look for the silver 
lining , so to speak; try 
to look on the bright 
side of things 

Do something that takes 
your mind off the 
sit uaC ion 

Make it known how you 
expect to be treated 

Make sure no one pushes 
a round 

Do what you have to do 
for yourself 

Rely on your faith in 
God to see you through 

Think what God would 
want you Co do in Chis 
s it uat ion 

Pray or medicate 

Try to please everyone 



VI 

Problem 
Focused 




.14 



.20 



-.30 



-.07 

-.25 
.01 

-.23 
.03 
.08 

-.01 
-.09 



FACTORS 



I 



.24 



.05 



.30 



-.08 
.11 
.01 
.05 
.02 

-.08 
-.01 



.14 



-.01 



.27 



-.1. 



.07 



-.07 



.09 




.00 
-.01 

.02 
-.06 



-.08 

-.01 

-.04 
-.03 
.00 
-.12 



.00 



-.14 



-.05 



■.02 




.13 



.07 



.00 



.03 



-.03 



-.02 



-.22 



-.26 



-. 14 



-.04 



.05 



.05 



III 



IV II V 
Rugged Turn to Self- 
Avoidance Individualism Re ligion Blame (Unnamed) 
729 -.27. 



-.05 

-.32 
-.01 
.25 
.17 



-.01 



.33 



.01 

-.07 
-.06 
.09 
.06 
.02 

-.01 
.45 
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Factor Analysis of Police 


Coping 


Activities - 


continued 














FACTORS 








I tem 


VI 

Problem 
Focused 


I 

Avoidance 


IV 
Rugged 
Individualism 


II 

Turn to 
Rel igion 


V 

Self- 
Blame 


III 

(Unnamed ) 


Hope that if you wait 
long enough, things 
will turn out OK 


.10 


.03 


.07 


-.01 


.03 


.59 


Blame yourself 


-.02 


.01 


-.08 


-.04 


.37 


.01 


Stay away from everyone; 
you would want to be 
alone* 


.35 


-.07 


.46 


-.01 


.21 


.06 


Drink [and party with 
other officers) 


.02 


-.03 


.28 


.17 


.04 


.10 


Put the situation in 
perspective so things 
won t look so bad 


-.32 


.49 


.02 


-.03 


.04 


-.02 


Talk to someone about 
how you are feeling 


-.53 


-.05 


.07 


-.10 


-.20 


.07 


Laugh it off or joke 
about it 


-.11 


.23 


.06 


.04 


-.09 


.47 


Yell and scream at the 
family or spouse 


.11 


-.25 


.26 


-.04 


.19 


.25 


Eigenva I ue 


VI 

1 .07 


I 

3.78 


IV 

1.99 


II 
2.16 


V 

1.21 


III 
2.13 


Cumulative percent 
variance 


56.1 


17.2 


45.7 


27 .0 


51.2 


36.7 
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Table 5. Correlations Among All Variables (N's Vary from 163 to 175) ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 



Police Coping Strategies 
1. Problem- Focused 



2. Avoidance 


.30** 




















3. Rugged Individualism 


.29** 


.21** 


















A. Religion 


.26** 


.19** 


.15* 




• 












5. Self-Slame 


..22** 


.06 


-.13 


.02 














Police Strains 






















6. Assignment Satisfaction 


.08 


.13 


-.02 


.13 


.08 












7. Drinlcing 


.03 


.05 


.17** 


-.03 


-.05 


-.21** 










8. Experienced Stress 


-.11 


-.08 


.00 


-.06 


.17** 


..25** 


.16** 








9. Divorce Potential 


-.06 


-.01 


.05 


-.08 




-.20** 


.27** 


.39** 






10. Somatic Complaints 


..18** 


-.23** 


-.03 


-.02 


.27** 


-.16** 


.24** 


.48** 


.34** 




11. Emotional Exhaustion 


-.18** 


-.11 


.07 


-.03 


.15* 


-.39** 


.28** 


.54** 


.36** 


.52** 


12. Depersonalization 


.18** 


-.06 


.12 


-.13 


.15* 


-.38** 


.26** 


.43** 


.36** 


.40** 


13. Suicide Thoughts 


-.21** 


-.17** 


.02 


-.04 


.07 


-.36** 


.24** 


.25** 


.36** 


.17** 



Spouse Coping Strategies 



14. Problem-focused 


.17** 


-.01 


-.05 


.11 


-.06 


.05 


-.08 


-.20** 


.00 


-.08 


-.01 


-.14* 


15. Avoidance 


-.06 


-.19** 


-.01 


.07 


.02 


- iO 


.04 


.11 


.05 


.21** 


.10 


-.09 


16. Rugged Individualism 


-.08 


.05 


-.01 


-.10 


.00 


-.08 


.00 


.02 


.01 


.07 


.10 


.14* 


17. Religion 


.08 


-.03 


.06 


.42** 


-.14* 


.02 


-.04 


-.17** 


-.14* 


-.06 


-.21** 


-.14* 


18. Self-Blame 


-.10 


-.06 


-.04 


-.11 


-.03 


.13 


.04 


.13 


.07 


.07 


.08 


.07 


Spouse Strains 


























19. Assignment Satisfaction 


.19* 


.08 


-.05 


.14 


.00 


.40** 


-.07 


-.16* 


-.19* 


-.08 


-.31** 


-.18* 


20. Drinking 


.00 


.02 


-.08 


-.22** 


.09 


.01 


.21** 


.22** 


.15* 


.14* 


.09 


.09 


21. Experienced Stress 


.04 


.06 


.03 


-.21** 


-.03 


.02 


.01 


.25** 


.24** 


-.04 


.18** 


.01 


22. Divorce Potential 


.09 


.10 


.09 


.05 


.14 


-.01 


.22** 


.22** 


.58** 


.11 


.14* 


.09 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
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Table 5. Correlations Among AU Variables (N*s Vary froin 163 to 175) continued 





13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


13. Suicide Thoughts continued 




















SDOuse Cooinq Strategies 




















14. Problem* Focused 


-.14* 


















15. Avoidance 


.10 


.04 
















16. Rugged Individualism 


.07 


.11 


-.12 














17. Religion 


-.12 


.21** 


.22** 


.09 












18. Self-Blame 


.02 


-.09 


.39** 


-.04 


.08 










Soouse Strains 




















19. Assignment Satisfaction 


-.59** 


.14 


-.04 


-.06 


.09 


.05 








20. Drinking 


-.01 


-.09 


.10 


.06 


-.17** 


.09 


-.01 






21. Experience Stress 


.06 


-.03 


.01 


-.01 


-.16** 


.11 


-.23 


.13 




22. Divorce Potential 


.03 


-.26** 


-.02 


-.08 


-.11 


-.01 


-.08 


.05 


.44** 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
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Table 6 

Multiple Regressions of Police Strains on their Own Coping Strategies 



(Betas) 



Coping Strategies 


Assignment 
Satisfaction 


Drinking 


C /\p« r 1 VI iwtni 

stress 


u 1 Yurce 

Potential 


Coniplaints 


Exhaustion 


Depersonalization 


Suicide 
Thoughts 


Problem- Focused 


.06 


-.01 


-.07 


.02 


-.08 


-.16 


-.18 


-.20 


Avoidance 


.09 


.09 


-.07 


-.03 


-.25** 


-.10 


-.10 


-.14 


Rugged Individualism 


-.07 


.27** 


.10 


.10 


.11 


.18* 


.21* 


.15 


Religion 


.10 


-.19** 


-.04 


-.10 


.05 


.00 


-.13 


.01 


Self -Blame 


.08 


-.02 


.21** 


.28** 


.28** 


.14 


.12 


.06 


Multiple R 


.19 


.33* 


.25 


.29* 


.38** 


.28* 


.33* 


.28* 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
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Table 7 

Multiple Regressions of Spouse's Strains on their Own Coping Strategies 



(Betas) 





Assignment 
oaiisiacuon 




Tim fftlrifi 
LJTlllKinj^ 


Experienced 


Divorce 

1 UiCllil^il 


Problem-Focused 




.14 


-.04 


.03 


-.23** 


Avoidance 




-.12 


.12 


-.03 


-.02 


Rugged Individualism 




-.05 


-.02 


-.04 


-.01 


Religion 




.04 


-.20* 


-.15 


-.08 


Self-Blame 




.10 


.07 


.12 


-.02 


Multiple R 




.19 


.25 


.18 


.27 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 



Table 8 

Multiple Regressions of Spouse's Strains on Police Officers Coping Strategies 



(Betas) 





Assignment 




Experienced 


Divorce 


Coping Strategics 


Sati<ii faction 


Dfinkinff 


Stress 


Potential 


Problem-Focused 


.18 


.12 


.10 


.09 


Avoidance 


.02 


-.03 


.03 


-.03 


Rugged Individualism 


-.09 


-.02 


-.10 


.04 


Religion 


.10 


-.30** 


-.22* 


-.02 


Self-Blame 


.03 


.10 


.06 


.18 


Multiple R 


.23 


.30 


.24 


.18 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
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Table 9 

Hultiple Regressions of Police Strains on Spouses* Coping Strategies 



(Betas) 



Spouses* Coping 
Strategies 


Assignment 
Satisfaction 


Drinking 


cxpcr 1 enCcu 
Stress 


^ 1 unP/^A 
U I Vv' cc 

Potential 


Complaints 


Fmot ional 
Exhaustion 


Depersonalization 


Suicide 
Thoughts 


Problem- Focused 


.07 


-.06 


-.05 


-.30** 


-.05 


-.11 


-.02 


-.15 


Avoidance 


-.19 


.00 


.09 


.03 


.30** 


.17 


.11 


.09 


Rugged Individualism 


-.10 


.01 


-.01 


.14 


.19* 


.17 


.19 


.05 


Rel igion 


.12 


-.17 


-.22* 


-.03 


-.08 


-.23* 


-.15 


-.01 


Self-Blatne 


.22* 


.02 


.09 


.05 


-.01 


.06 


.06 


.07 


Miiltiole R 


.28 


.19 


.25 


.33* 


.34* 


.35* 


.28 


.20 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 
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